“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
80.” Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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BIBLE AND MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 


The pious, or rather impious frauds, 
practised upon the people, to get their 
money, by those who have the manage- 
ment of these concerns, are often so glar- 
ing, that we know not how a purely hon- 
est and virtuous character, knowing these 
things, could, consistently, be associated 
with them. 

In the Princeton “ American Journal,” 
a missionary represents a part of New- 
Jersey as “ almost entirely destitute of re- 
ligious instruction”—a region of “moral 
gloom,” &c. But it does appear from the 
“Methodist Recorder,” a paper publish- 
ed at Trenton, that there are within this 
“destitute region,” twenty-three itiner- 
ant, and forty local Methodist preachers; 
from which it results that “at least one 
hundred and eighty sermons are deliver- 
ed weekly,” within this region of moral 
degradation, and semi-barbarism”! 
the world knows, tuo, that Methodism has 
ever been more successful than Calvin- 
ism, in reforming the highly immoral part 
of society. 

It has also been reported from the same 
source, that there were in said region, 
“ whole neighbourhoods in which there 
was nota single copy of the bible,” but 
yet it is said that the people there valued 


the bible “more than all their froferty | 


beside,” and had “long been praying for 
this boek”!! Such are the false and in- 
consistent stories that are published and 
“extensively circulated” by the Bible So- 
cieties, to increase their funds. 

But, admitting, for a moment, the truth 
of these reports, what have the professors 
at Princeton College been doing, in whose 
vicinity this dearth of the Bible, which 
they call “the bread of life,” is reported 
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to exist? At the Andover Seminary, 
houses were erected for two of the pro- 
fessors there, which cost more than thirty 
thousand dollars; with an annual salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars to each profes- 
sor. Itis presumed that an expenditure 
approaching to this; or, to say the least, 
a very suferfluous expenditure pre- 
vails at Princeton, as well as other :emi- 
naries: and if such a retrenchment, from 
the founding of this institution, in the ex- 
pense of houses, furniture, living, and sala- 
ries, as would still leave to these profes- 
sors, more real comforts than three 
fourths of the people in New-Jersey are 
in the possession of, had taken place, it 
would, long ere this, have furnished a bi- 
ble to every family in the state of New- 
Jersey. Oh ye hypecrites! ye bind hea- 
vy burthens on other men’s shoulders, 
but will not move them with one of your 
fingers. 

Another instance of fraud on the part 
of the clergy, is related in the * Roches- 
ter Telegraph,” (N. York.) Two cler- 
gymen “traversed the country holding 
out the strongest lures to induce the peo- 
ple to patronize the seminary at Geneva” 
—They represented the important ad- 
vantages of an education at this institu- 
tion—“ a note of one hundred dollars, they 
solemnly agreed, upon which the maker 
was to pay the interest only,” was to edu- 
cate the maker’s children “These in- 
ducements gravely promised by these 
clergymen,” succeeded completely. Notes 
were given toa large amount: but very 
soon “the principal instead of the inter- 
est was demanded, and suits commenced 
where demands were not complied with. 
Added to this, the school has been dis- 
continued, and “the children of parents 
who had paid their hundred dollars, sent 


home?" 
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FOR THE BEREAN 
BATHS’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohiv 
Yearly Meeting: 


Tn my last essay, I quoted a number of 
passages to show that “our /rimitive 
Friends,” denied not only the name of the 
trinity, but the doctrine also. 1 will now 
present you with evidence that proves 
that the same views continued to be main- 
tained by the Society as late as the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. This 
evidence is found in the ninth chapter of 
vol. ii. of the “ Portraiture of Quakerism,” 
by Thomas Clarkson. Although the au- 
thor is not a Quaker, yet it.is well known 
that he consulted and conferred with the 
dest informed members of that Society in 
England, on the subject of their doctrines, 
and was careful to publish nothing re- 
specting their tenets, but what was sanc- 
tioned with their full concurrence; and 
accordingly, no objections have ever been 
made by the Society to the views which 

he has given of the doctrines they held. 
As the chapter contains a “ recapitula- 
tion of all the doctrines” previously laid 
down, and has, throughout the whole of 
it, an immediate relation to the subject 
under discussion, I therefore present it at 
length: 

“] shall now recapitulate in few words, 
or in one general proposition, ail the doc- 
trines which have been advanced relative 
to the power of the spirit, and shall just 
notice an argument, which will probably 
arise on such a recapitulation, before | 
proceed to a new subject. 


“The Quakers then believe that the 
spirit of God formed or created ail the 
world. They believe that it was given to 
men, after the formation of it, as a guide 
to them in their spiritual concerns. They 
believe that it was continued to them af- 
ter the deluge, in the same manner, and 
for the same purposes, to the time of 
Christ. It was given, however, in this in- 
terval, to different persons in different de- 
grees. Thus the prophets received a 
greater portion of it than ordinary persons 
their own times. Thus Moses was 

ore illuminated by it than his cotempo- 


raries, for it became through him the au 
thor of the law. In the time of Christ i: 
continued the same office, but it was then 
given more diffusively than before, and al- 
so more diffusively to some than to others 
‘Thus the Evangelists and Apostles re 
ceived it in an extraordinary degree, ani 
it became, through them and Jesus Chrig§ 
their head, the author of theGospel. But) 
besides its office of a spiritual light ang 
guide to men in their spiritual concerny 
during all the period now assigned, it be 
came to them, as they attended to its inv 
fluence, an inward redeemer, producing: 
in them a new birth, and leading them td 
perfection. And as it was thus both 7 
guide and an inward redeemer, so it hag? 
continued these offices to the present day! 

“From hence it will be apparent tha’ 
the acknowledgement of God’s Holy Spir be 
it, in its various operations, as given } 
different portions before and after the sa- 
crifice of Christ, is the acknowledgement 
of a principle, which is the great corne: 
stone of the religion of the Quakers} 
Without this there can be no knowl- 
edge, in their opinion, of spiritual things. 
Without this there can be no spiritual in- 
terpretation of the scriptures themselves 
Without this there can be no redemption 
by inward, though there may be redemp-@ 
tion by outward means. Without this 
there can be no enjoyment of the knowl-7 
edge of divine things. us 

“Take therefore this principle awa\| 
from them, and you take away their reli 
gion atonce. Take away this spirit, andy 
Christianity remains with them no more 
Christianity, than the dead carcase of aj 
man, when the spirit is departed, remains |) 
aman. Whatsoever is excellent, what- J 
soever is noble, whatsoever is worthy, 
whatsoever is desirable in the Christian 
faith, they ascribe to this spirit, and they : 
believe that true Christianity can no more 7 
subsist without it, than the outward world f 
could gon without the vital influences of | 
the sun, 

“ Now an objection will be mace to the 
proposition, as I have just stated it, by 
some Christians, and even by those who 
do not wish to derogate from the spirit of 
God, (for I have frequently heard it 
started by such) that the Quakers, by 
means of these doctrines, make everv 
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thing of the spirit, and but little of Jesus 
Christ. I shall therefore notice this ob- 
jection in this place, not so much with a 
view of answering it, as of attempting to 
show, that Christians have not always a 
right apprehension of scriptural terms; 
and therefore that they sometimes quarrel 


with one another about trifles, or rather, | 


that when they have disfiutes with each 


other, there is sometimes scarcely a shade 
of difference between them. 


“'TLothose who make the objection, I 


shall describe the proposition which has 


been stated above, in different terms. | 
shall leave out the words ‘ Spirit of God,’ 
and I shall whollv substitute the term 
‘Christ.”. ThisI shall do upon the au- 
. thority of some of our best divines. The 
proposition then will run thus: 

“ God, bv means of Christ, created the 
world, ‘for without him was not any 
thing made, that was made.’ 

“He made, by means of the same 

Christ, the terrestrial Globe on which we 
live. He made the whole Host of Hea- 
ven. He made, therefore, besides our 
own, other planets and other worlds. 
_ “He caused also, by means of the same 
Christ, the generation of all animated na- 
ture, and of course of the life and vital 
powers of man. 


“He occasioned alsoby the same means, | 


the generation of reason or intellect, and 
ef a spiritual faculty, to man. 

“ Man, however, had not been long cre- 
ated, before he fell into sin. It pleased 
God, therefore, that the same Christ, 
which had thus appeared in creation, 
should strive inwardly with man, and 
awaken his spiritual faculties, by which 
he might be able to know good from evil, 
and to obtain inward redemption from the 
polutions of sin. And this inward striv- 
ing of Christ was to be with every man, in 
after times, so that all would be inexcusa- 
dle and subjected to condemnation, if they 
sinned. 

“It pleased God also, in process of time 
as the attention of man was led astray by 
bad customs, by pleasures, by the cares of 
the world, and other causes, that the 
game Christ, in addition to this inward 
striving with him, should afford him out- 
ward help, accomodated to his outward 
senses, by which his thoughts might be 


} 


| 


| 


oftener turned towards Ged, and his soul 
be the better preserved in the wy of sal- 
vation. Christ accordingly, through Mo- 
ses and the Prophets, became the author 
of a dispensation to the Jews, that is, of 
their laws, types, and customs, of their 
prophecies, and of their scriptures. 

“ But as in the educstion of man things 
must be gradually unfolded, soit pleased 
God, in the scheme of his redemption, 
that the same Christ, in fulness of time, 
should take flesh, and become personally 
upon earth the author of another outward, 
but of a more pure and glorious dispensa- 
tion, than the former, which was to be 
more extensive also; and which was not 
to be confined to the Jews, but to extend 
in time to. the uttermost corners of the 
earth. Christ therefore became the Au- 
thor of the inspired delivery of the out- 
ward scriptures of the New ‘Testament. 
By these, as by outward and secondary 
means, he acted upon men’s senses. He 
informed them of their corrupt nature, of 
their awful and perilous situation, of ano- 
ther life, of a day of judgment, of re- 
wards and punishments. These scrip- 
tures therefore, of which Christ was the 
Author, were outward instruments at the 
time, and continue so to posterity, to sec- 
ond his inward aid. ‘That is, they pro- 
duce thought, give birth to anxiety, excite 
fear, promote seriousness, turn the eye 
towards God, and thus prepare the heart 
for a sense of those inward strivings of 
Christ, which produce inward redemption 
from the power and guilt of sin. 

“ Where, however, this outward aid of 
the Holy Scriptures has not reached, 
Christ continues to purify and redeem by 
hisinward power. Butas men, who are 
acted upon solely by his inward strivings, 
have not the same advantages as those 
who are also acted upon by his outward 
word, so less is expected in the one, than 
in the other case. Less is expected from 
the Gentile than from the Jew: less from 
the Barbarian than from the Christian. 

« And this latter doctrine of the univer- 
sality of the striving of Christ, with man, 
in a spiritually instructive and redemp- 
tive capacity, as it is merciful and just, so 
it is worthy of the wise and beneficent 
Creator. Christ, in short, has been fil- 
ling, from the foundation of the werld, the 
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office of an inward redeemer, and this, | 
without any exception, to all of the hu- | 
‘manrace. And there is even ‘now no | 
‘salvation inany other. For there is no 


“Andfirst let us look at Christ in the scrip- 
tural light in which he has been held forth 
tous in the fourth section of the seventh 
chapter, where I have explained the par- 


‘other name under Heaven given among | ticular notions of the Quakers relative to 


men, naeny" we must be saved.’ Acts | 
4. 12. 

“From this new statement of the prop- 
osition, which statement is consistefit with | 


the new birth. 

“ God may be considered here as hav- 
ing produced, by means of his Holy Spirt, 
a. birth of divine life in the soul of the 


the language of divines, it will appear, | ‘body which had been prepared ;’ and 


that, if the Quakers have made every | 


thing of the spirit, and but little of Christ, | | 
I have made, to suit the objectors, every | 


this birth was Christ. ‘ But that which is 
born of the spirit,’ says John, ‘is spirit.’ 
John. 3. 6. The only question then will 


‘thing of Christ, and but little of the spirit. be as to the magnitude of the spirit thus 


Now I would ask, where Ties the differ-_ 
ence between thetwostatements? Which | 
is the more accurate ; or whether, when | 
I say these things were done by the spirit, | i 


and when I say they were done by Christ, ! 


produced. In answer to this St. John 
says, ‘that Gea gave him not the spirit 


| by measure.’ John. 3.34. And St. Paul 
} says the same thing: ‘ For in him all tlre 


fulness of the godhead dwelt bodily.’ 


I do not state ‘exactly the same firofiosi- Coloss. 2.9. Now wecan have no idea 


tion, or express the sume thing ? 


|| of a spirit without measure, or containing 


“That Christ, in all the offices stated | the fulness of the Godhead, but the spirit 
by the proposition, is neither more nor | of God. 


less than the spirit of God, there can | 
be no doubt. 


“Let us now look at Christ in another 


In looking at Christ, weare || point of view, or as St. Paul seems to have 


generally apt to view him with carnal I viewed him. He defines Christ ‘to be 


eyes. Wecan seldom divest ourselves of | 
the idea of a body belonging to him, | 
though this was confessedly human, and 
‘can seldom consider him as a pure prin- 
ciple or fountain of d'vime life and light to 
men. And yet it is obvious, that we must 
view him ia this light in the present case ; 


for if he was at the creation of the world, 
or with Moses at the delivery of the law, 
(which the proposition supposes) he could 
not have been there ina carnal body ; be- 
cause this was not produced till centuries 
afterwards by the virgim Mary. In this 
abstracted light, the Apostles frequently 
view Christ themselves. Thus St. Paul: 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 
Gah. 2: 20. And again, ‘Know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is 
in you, except ye be reprobates ?? 2. Cor. 


13.5. Now-noperson imagines that St. 
Paul had any idea, either that the body of 
Christ was in himself, or in others, on the 
occasions on which he has thas spoken. 
“That Christ therefore, as he held the 
offices contained in the proposition, was 
the spirit of God, we may pronounce from 
various views, which we may take of him, 
all of which scem to lead usto the same 


conclusion. 


the wisdom of God, and the power of 
God.’ 1. Cor. 1. 24. But what are the 


| wisdom of God, and the power of God, 


but the great characteristics and the 
great constituent parts of his spirit ? 


“But ifthese views of Christ shoukl 
not be deemed satisfactory, we will con- 
template him as St. John the Evangelist 
has heli him forth to our notice. Moses 
says, that the spirit of God created all the 
world. But St.John says that the word 
created it. The spirit therefore and the 
word must bethe same. But this word 
he tells us afterwards, and this positively, 
was Jesus Clirist. 


“It appears therefore from these ob- 
servations, that it makes no material dif- 
ference, whether we use the words ‘ Spir- 
it of God,’ or ‘ Christ,’ in the proposition 
that has been before us, or that there will 
be no difference in the meaning of the 
proposition, either in the one or in the 
other case ; and also ifthe Quakers enly 
allow, when the spirit took flesh, that the 
body was given asa sacrifice for sin, or 
that a part of the redemption of man, as 
far as his sins are forgiven, is effected by 
this sacrifice, there will be little or no dif- 
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ference between the religion of the Qua- 
kers and that of the objectors, as far as it 
relates to Christ.” 


The above extract, as you will observe, 
needs no comment: the proposition that 
God is a “Holy One”—that the Spirit of 
God and Christ, is not a dualiter, but a 
umt, and that he who believes in the “ di- 
vinity” of one, believes in the “ divinity” 
of the other, is thus fairly sustained, by 
the quotations that I have made, as being 
the doctrine of Friends both in ancient 
and modern times. It is also sustained by 
scripture—it is sustained by reason. 


What a subject of deep regret, therefore, // 


te behold religious Societies thrown into 
confusion, fora mere speculation—a name 
-—a shadow ! Look into history : for near- 
ly sixteen hundred years has this inter- 
minable controversy disturbed the peace 
of Christendom. And however unsub- 
stantial the cause, the effects are sad readi- 
ties. At last it has reached the peaceabie 
Society of Friends, and towards a revival 
and agitation of this subject, with the 
consequent'morbid feelings, disunity, and 
denunciation of character, attendant on it, 
the author under review has thrown in his 
mite—you have contributed a share. But 
I do not arraign your motives: a false 


zeal, in an unguarded hour, has blinded. 


your judgment, and deprived you of that 
wisdom which, in all things, “ is profita- 
ble to direct.” Under its direction, the 
opinions of E. Bates would have remain- 
ed in manuscript, and mouldered on the 
shelf. As it is, it will now, with a thou- 
sand similar productions, have its day and 
part in exciting the religious world, and 
obstructing the progress of fractical 
Christianity. 
An enemy to Creeds. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
WATTS’ “LAST THOUGHTS.” 


A few days since, a friend of mine sent 
me a pamphlet centaining Dr. Isaac 
Watts’ “Faithful enquiry after the an- 
cient and originaldoctrine of the Trinity,” 
which I have heard read with a close at- 
tention to the views therein expressed. 
It is evident that the Doctor meant to 


treat the subject with great attention, and 
it may be added with veneration also, as 
he appears throughout the whole, to be 
deeply concerned to know what the truth — 
really is on that solemn subject. It, how- - 
ever, is to be regretted that his mind was 
so trammeiled by preconceived opinions 
and prejudices in favour of the dogmas 
held by the sect of which he was a memr 
ber, that it is observable throughout the 
whole, that he struggled hard to bring 
the lights that had opened on his mind, 
the more deeply that he entered into the 
|/ matter, to square with the doctrines that 
'he had previously entertained, and the 


| Liturgy of the English Trinitarian Church 
| —and although he endeavours to liberate 
himself from the shackles thus drawn 
| around him—it was not in his power com- 
| pletely to effect, or clear the subject from 


obscurity arising from those causes. If 
this had not been the case, it is evident 
that Gabriel Watts, (possibly the son of 
the writer) would not have had occasion 
_ to sum up the belief of the Doctor in the 


| following observations : 


| “His notion of the Trinity, if indeed 
‘that term can properly be used as de- 
| scriptive of his sentiments, seems to have 
been, that the Father, in the strictest sense 
_ of the word, is the only true God. That 
Jesus Christ his Son consists of a human 
body, and a soul.” Here the 
Doctor unhappily entered into a sfecula- 
_ tion on this point, scarcely warrantable, as 
_he professes to be only in search of truth, 
/andthat truth derivable alone from the 
records of scripture. To authorize this 
notion of the “ pre-existence of the soul” 
_ of Christ, he refers to certain passages of 
scripture, and is obliged to assume ano- 
| ther sfeculative idea to warrant the first 
-one—that is, that the sow/of Jesus was 
present with and accompanied, or assist- 
ed the Father in the works of creation ; 
, and herein it appears to me that he has 
_ evinced much weakness, and the influence 
of pre-conceived notions, in supposing that 
the Creator of all things was obliged, or 
had chosen the aid of a soul that he had 
previously formed, to assist him in his 
great and glorious work— 
“ A six days work—a world.” 
It, however, is comfortable to think 


that the dear, pious old man, did so.far 


| 


Julland complete Godhead is in this first 
ferson, who is usually called God, and 


_ the three, who isin every respect Divine, 


pation.” 


prerson The expression would obvious- 
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succeed, by submission to the truth that | ful Being does exist, we need no stronger, 


was gradually unfolded on his mind, soas | 


to arrive at the following conclusion be- | 
fore he closed the examination of this in- | 
tere:ting enquiry. “Ifwe speak concern- 
ing God the Father, we must allow, with 
universal reason, both from the scriptures 
and the nature of things, that God the Fa- 
ther is a true and frofier fierson ;* a dis- 
tinct intelligent Being—infinitely. distinct 
from al! creatures—with a distinct under- 
standing, and a distinct will, as all proper 
persons have ; and it is very plain that the 


sometimes the Father. There is no diffi- 
culty or obstacle in the way to determine 
this, concerning the first sacred person of 


and superior to all that is not God; and 
to know this concerning God the Father, 
és sufficient knowledge of him for our sal- 


As the mind is at times disposed to en- 
gage itself in the consideration of subjects 
confessediy beyond its reach—the writer 
has at times felt disposed to believe that 
man can have no more proper represent- 


ation of God the Father, than the a/mos- || 
phere, which, as far as we know, is co-ex- 


tensive with creation, and “in which we 
live, and move, and have our being ;” and 
which is essential to the existence of eve- 
ry creature ;—but how improper would 
it be to denominate the atmosphere, a 


ly convey a very absurd representation of | 
the thing itself. I therefore cannot but 
consider Dr. Watts when he wrote the 
essay above alluded to, too much under 
the influence of frre-conceived opinions, to 
stand so entirely clear of the Trinitarian 
scheme as to see and feel the truth as it 
really is—that there is but one God— 
“the Author, Creator, and Governor of 
the world. Almighty, Eternal, and In- 
comprehensible.” Jt may be well said, 
*Incomprehensible.” 


That a divine, intelligent, and all pow- 


* With respect to the word ferson, 
made use of above, he explains himself 
by saying in a note, “that it may be as 
well translated substance, as it more nat- 


trally signifies.” 


testimony than the works of creation, ex- 
hibited to our view, day and night, and 
the operations of the same intelligence on 
our own minds—and that this Being is 
eternal, must also be obvious to us, as far 
as we can conceive of a matter of this na- 
ture—so much above the comprehension 
of creatures of our limited capacity ; we 
can, however, have no proper conception 
of eternal existence, Yet on the other 
hand it is attended with great difficulties, 
to suppose a period when such a Being 
did not exist; for if it were possible to 
conceive of such a time, we then must al- 
so suppose a period when He began to 
exist; and in such a case we also must 
look for a cause for his existence—but as 
every cause must be greater than its ef- 
fect, we necessarily are obliged to seek 
for that which is greater than Almighty 
power. 

But if we say that there must have been 
a period when there was no such Divine, 
intelligent, and all-controuling mind— 
then we necessarily suppose that there 


- also was a time when matter did not ex- 


ist; or if matter did then exist, it was 
eternal, and being the only thing in exist- 
ence, it was necessarily God; but in that 


case we suppose a God without intelli- 


gence—a conception that is impossible. 
And hence it is as is declared in the above 
quotation, that although we must admit 
and acknowledge the existence and #ter- 


| nity of that Being, yet that every thing 


relating to Him, except the fact of His 
existence, which is proved to us by all we 
see, feel, and hear, is, and forever will re- 
main a secret to us as mere human he- 
ings, and, therefore, is perfectly “ inscru- 
table,” “ incomprehensible ;” except as 
he is pleased to communicate a knowledge 
of himself, through the medium of his 
own Holy Spirit, operating on the soul: a 
measure, or manifestation of wich is giv- 
en to every man to profit witHal. Vid. 
Cor. xii. 7—2. 11. 


“ Minds deeply employed in metaphysi- 
cal researches, may be compared to ven- 
turous watermen, whe sometimes try how 
much wind their skiffs will bear on the 
beam, without eversetting.”—Diliwym 
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.FOR THE BEREAN. 


An examination of the “ Vew System of 
Saciety,” by W.L. Fisher, showing its 
insufficiency to reform mankind, with 
observations on the operation of the 
principle of virtue in the mind of man, 
Philadelphia, published by John Mor- 
timer, 1825. 


The author of this work has furnished 


aus with a paradox, not easily solved from 


his data, to determine the precise motive 
that led to the present publication. 


In the full persuasion of the utter insuf- 
ficiency of all human systems of reform, 
to ameliorate the condition of man, and 
the unshaken tonfidence that the Creator 
of the world has reserved to himself the 
means to work a reformation, (p. 50) he 
manifests concern lest the efforts of a fee- 
ble individual should disturb the harmo- 
ny of nature, and labours through eighty- 


six octavo pages to prove, by arguments | 


which he doubts having any real weight, 
({p. 84,) the failacy of a system which eve- 


expense incurred, avowedly, for a pur- 
pose (see title) which he has no wish to 
effect. (p. 50.) It could not be from his 
love of truth, otherwise he would not be 
so indifferent about refuting error. Nei- 
ther could it proceed from the obligations 
of duty,—the pleasurable feelings which 


_accompany a compliance with its requi- 
sitions—or the contrary kind, which at- 


tend its neglect, for this would be se/fish- 


ness, the source of all evil, and from which 
no good can flow. 

He considers his ideas as deriving their 
support from conscious truth, and yet, 
that our different views arise from the 


prejudices we derive from outward cir- | 


cumstances! !—Pronounces dogmatically 
upon subjects, beyond the reach of hu- 
nian inteliect, and then tells us, it is im- 


possible that we can receive truth from 
our fellow men!! 


But leaving his motives, (which are 
somewhat essential to the right under- 
standing of his book) entirely out of the 
question, there are sentiments and views 
contamed im the “ Examination,” utterly 


at variance with reason and experience, 
and such as we deem cannot find assent 
in those feelings that are appealed to. 

As some of these are not a little impor- 
tant in their bearings we shall reserve the 
consideration for our next number. 


SSLECTAD. 
FIRELING SHEPHERDS. 


(Continued from frage 284.) 


The author concludes his remarks by 
anumber of inferences drawn from the 
preceding discourse. “Inference first. 
| From this doctrine we may infer, that the 
| reign of antichrist, and the one thousand 
/two hundred and three score days re- 
straint of spiritual rain, are not yet over. 


| 


* And I will give power unto my two wit- 
nesses, and they shall prophecy a thou- 
| sand two hundred and three score days. 
These have power to shut heaven, that it 
rain not in the days of their prophecy,’ 


still more surprising, all this labour and |! P ery one pre- 


tends to be the church of Christ, and to 
make the scriptures their rule, it is a plain 
demonstration that they are not led by the 
Spirit of Truth ; for there cannot be more 
than one system of Divine truth. The 
Spirit of Truth cannot make that which 
was dictated by him speak contradictions; 
for ‘ He is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever, Heb. xiii. 8. He taught 
the very same doctrine ever since the 
fall of Adam that he does this day, though 
he did not always make use of the same 
external means. The reason why there 
are now so many parties in the church is, 
because mankind have forsaken the in- 
structions of the Spirit of God, and fol- 
lowed the dictates of the spirit of anti- 
christ; and there is this difference be- 
tween the teaching of the Spirit of God, 
and that of the spirit of antichrist,. viz.: 
the Spirit of God teaches, by raising ideas, 
and discovering, with such infallible cer- 
tainty, what is truth, that the person can 
see, wi h the eye of the mind, the diifer- 


| ence between truth and error, as clearly 


as he can distinguish between two sensi- 


ble objects, by the bodily eye: but the 
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Spirit of antichrist teaches, by raising sen- 
sations, so that the person feels an incli- 
nation to believe this, rather than ‘that, 
not from any clear knowledge he has that 
it is truth, but because it corresponds with 


his inclination; or, if the Spirit of God 


drives him from that fortress, so that he 
is afraid to depend upon that sort of faith, 
(for God has an advocate in the soul of 
every man and woman, to plead his cause 
there, ‘ The manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal,’ 1 
Cor. xii. 7.) the spirit of antichrist leads 
him to place his faith on the testimony of 
some man, or body of men, who are the 
idol of a party; which has ruined thou- 
sands of souls: for they satisfy themselves 
with believing the same doctrine that 
those who were esteemed good men lived 
and died in the faith of, without consider- 
ing that human testimony is no founda- 
tion for Divine, or evangelical faith : 
“Howbeit, in vain do they worship me, 
teaching, for doctrines, the command- 
ments of men,’ Mark vii. 7; and itis by 
exciting people to think that salvation 
depends upon maintaining or believing a 
system of notions, that antichrist over- 
comes the saints, ‘And it was given unto 
him tomake war with the saints, and to 
overcome them,’ Rev. xiii. 7: for when 
they are taught, from their infancy, that 
if they do not believe such and such doc- 
trines they cannot be saved, they are 
afraid ever to doubt the truth of them, or 
examine, impartially, whether they are 
true or false ; (I speak from experience,) 
and therefore they do not properly believe 
any doctrine at all ; and, by these means, 
thousands who conceit they are good 
Christians, because they do not know 
what it is tobe a Christian, are perfect 
atheists. It is true, they acknowledge 
that there is a God, and that he ought to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth ; but 
in their opinion this must be done no 
other way than according to the rules 
prescribed by some council, convocation, 
or general assembly; and here is the 
foundation of all their notions about reli- 
gion. They look upon it to be presump- 
tion in any one to pretend to be taught by 
the Spirit of God ; and, surely, every per- 
son that is not taught by the Spirit of 


“the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,’ 1 Cor, 


God must be a atlteist: for the apostle 
Paul says, ‘No maa can say that Jesus ig 


xii. 3. He cannot mean, that no man 
can pronounce these words, but by the 
Holy Ghost; for any man who has the 
use of speech, can pronounce them: but 
the meaning is, that no man can believe 
‘that Jesus is the Lord,’ so as to make his 
saying so an evangelical truth, but by the 
Holy Ghost; for unless his faith in the 
doctrine be founded on the testimony of 
the Spirit, he has not a sufficient warrant 
to say it; and, therefore, it is a lie to him, 
“Inference second; that antichrist is 
not confined to one society of professors ; 
but that his power is as extensive as the 
human race ; ‘ And it was given unto him 
to make war with the saints, and toover- @ 
come them: and power was given him & 
over all kindreds, and tongues, and na- 9% 
tions. And all that dwell upon the earth 
shall worship him, whose namesare not @ 
written in the Lamb’s book of life,’ Rev. 
xiii. 7,8. Overcoming the saints here, @ 
must mean something else, than taking | 
away the natural life, or killing the body : 
for the Roman dragon killed the bodies 
of t! ousands of the saints; and yet it is 
said, ‘ They overcame him, by the blood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their 
testimony,’ Rev. xii. 11. The meaning 
is, the Roman dragon endeavoured, by 
force, to compel the Christians to relin- 
quish their testimony for the truth: but 
coercive measures did not answer the 
end: for they continued to bear a faith- 
ful testimony for the truth, though thou- 
sands of them lost their lives by it. But 
antichrist overcame them by deceit; ‘and 
then shall that wicked be revealed, whom 
the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his'coming : even him whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and signs, and lying wonders, 
and with all deceivableness of unright- 
eousness, in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth, 
that they might be saved. And for this 
cause God shall send them strong delu- 
sion, that they shall believe a lie; that 
they all might be damned, who believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness,’ 2 Thess. ii. 8—12; for the, 
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devil never makes use of any one means | 
to destroy the church of Christ any long- 
er than till he is convinced that it will not 
answer the end. He ceased from stirring 
up the Roman emperors to persecute the 
Christians, as soon as he found that he 
could not prevail by that mean; and ex- | 
cited them to bestow great favours on the 
clergy, and make the church one of the 
kingdoms of this world, by giving her a 
legal establishment, and using the same 
power that had been employed to destroy 
the Christians, for the destruction of the 
heathen, and those Christians whom they 
called heretics; and by these means, in a 
century or two, antichrist had set up a 
religion, which might be more properly 
called human than Divine: and then it 
was not difficult to introduce one ifnova- | 
tion after another, till the Christian reli- | 
gion was no better than Pagan idolatry ; 
and by these means the saints were so be- 
wildered that they were not capable of | 
bearing testimony clearly for the truth; 
but in some measure complied with the 
corruption: of the times, and assisted in 
‘clothing the witnesses in sackcloth,’ 
Rev. xi. 3. by fixing human standards, 
and introducing human inventions, under 
the name of Divine ordinances, which 
marred the progress of Gospel light, and 
opposed the operations of the Spirit of 
God. ‘And power was given him over | 
all kindreds, and tongues, and nations.’ 
This must include all mankind. There 
is not an individual of the human race but | 
can count kindred with others ; so that | 
all kindreds comprehends the whole hu- | 
man race. There are none of the human 

race but speak some tongue, except such 

as are deprived of the use of speech; so | 
that all tongues comprehends the whole 
human race. There is not one of them 
but belongs to some nation; and, conse- 
quently, a// nations comprehends the | 


whole human race. I suppose that none 
will deny that Satan tries td enslave men, 
as extensively.as the gospel is sent to de- 


liver them from bondage ; i Paul says 
that the gospel which he préached to the 


Colossians, was frreached “to every crea- 
ture which is under heav | 


| 
ch. 1. 23; 
this must certainly mean, thé whole hu- 
man race: and ‘Christ is thé true light, 


which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,’ John i. 9. _If Christ light- | 
eth every man that cometh into the world, 
then certainly there is no man altogether 
destitute of a manifestation of that light: 
and I appeal tothe consciences of all 
mankind, if this isnotatruth. Do you 
not feel something in your own souls re- 
proving you for sin, and striving to lead 
you to righteousness? But you will say, 
this is nothing but a natural conscience. 
I answer, the soul is spiritually dead by 
nature, and whatever reproves for sin, 
and incites to duty, must be a principle of 
spiritual life; and it might, with as much 
propriety, be said, that the dead body of 
a man can perform the acts of a living 
man, as that a soul which is spiritually 
dead, can act from a principle of spiritual 
life. As the dead body of a man isthe 
place where animal, and rational life did 
once reside ; so the soul of man, by na- 
ture, is the rational faculty in which spir- 
itual life did reside, while man continued 
in a state of innocence: which spiritual 
life ‘was entirely lost by the fall, and 
could not be conveyed by him to his pos- 
terity : sothat all mankind, considered as 
the descendants of Adam, are spiritually 
dead, the conscience not excepted; and, 
consequently, the conscience cannot re- 
proye for sin, more than the will can re- 
solve against it, or the affections hate it: 
and yet, not one of Adam’s race ever ar- 
rived to the years of maturity, (who en- 
jeyed the exercise of reason,) without 
feeling something, in his own soul, reprov- 
ing him for sin; and as many as have 
hearkened to it, and not resisted it, have 
found, by experience, that it has enabled 
them to hate sin, and not only to resolve 
against it, but to overcome it. Surely 
this can be nothing else but a principle of 
spiritual life, ifused into the soul by the 
Spirit of God.” 


EXTRACT. 


« And what is this world in the immen- 
sity which teems with them—and what 
are they who occupy it? The universe 
at large would suffer as little in its splen- 
dour and variety, by the destruction of our 
planet, as the verdure and sublime mag- 


| 
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nitude of the forest would suffer by the 
fall of a single leaf. The leaf quivers on 
the branch which supports it. It lies at 
the mercy of the slightest accident. A 
breath of wind tears it from its stem, and 
it lights upon the stream of water which 
passes underneath. In a moment of time, 
the life, which we know, by a microscope, 


it teems with, is extinguished ; and an oc- 


currence so insignificant in the eye of man, | 


and on the scale of his observation carries | 


in it, to the myriads which people this lit- | 


tle leaf, an eventas terrible and as deci- | 
sive as the destruction of a world. Now, | 
on the grand scale of the universe, we, the | 
occupiers of this ball, which performs its 
little rounds among the suns and the sys- | 
tems that astronomy has unfolded—we | 
. may feel the same littleness and the same | 
security. We differ from the leaf only in | 
this circumstance, that it would require | 
the operation of greater elements to des- 
troy us. But these elements exist. The 
fire which rages within, may lift its de- | 
vouring energy to the surface of our plan- | 
et, and transform it into one wide and. 
wasting volcano. The sudden formation 
of elastic matter in the bowels of the earth 
—and it lies within the agency of known 
substances to accomplish this—may ex- 
plode it into fragments. The exhalation 
of noxious air from below, may imparta vir- 
ulence to the air that is around us; may 
affect the delicate proportion ofits ingre- 
dients, and the whole of animated nature 
may wither and die under the malignity of 
a tainted atmosphere. A blazing comet 
may cross this fated planet in its orbit, 
and realize all the terrors which supersti- 
tion had conceived of it. We cannot an- 
ticipate with precision the consequences 
of an event which every astronomer must 
know to lie within the limits of chance 
and probability. It may hurry our globe 
towards the sun—or drag it to the outer 
regions of the planetary system—or give 
it a new axis of revolution—and the effect 
which I shall simply announce, without 
explaining it, would be to change the 
place of the ocean and bring another 
mighty flood upon our Islands and _ conti- 
nents. These are changes which may 
happen in a single instant of time, and. 
against which nothing known in the pres- 
‘ent system of things provides us with any 


security. They might not annihilate the 
earth, but they would unpeople it; and 
we who tread its surface with such firm 
and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of 
devouring elements, which if let loose 
upon us by the hand of the Almighty, 
would spread solitude, and silence, and 
death, over the dominions of the world. 

“ Now it is this littleness, and this inse- 
curity which make the protection of the 
Almighty so dearto us, and bring, with 
such emphasis, to every pious bosom, the 
holy lessons of humility and gratitude, 
The Gop who sitteth above, and presides 
in his authority over all worlds, is mindfal 
of man; and though, at this moment, his 
energy is felt in the remotest provinces of 
creation, we may feel the same security 
in his providence, as if we were the ob- 
jects of his undivided care. Itis not for 
us to bring our minds up to this mysteri-+ 
ous agency. But, such is the imcompre- 
hensible fact, that the same Being, whose 
eye is abroad over the whole universe, 
gives vegetation to every blade of grass, 
and motion to every particle of blood 
which flows through the veins of the mi- 
nutest animal; that though his mind 
takesinto its comprehensive grasp, im- 
mensity and all its wonders, [ am as much 
known to Him as if I were the single ob- 
ject of His attertion; that He marks all 
my thoughts ; that He gives birth to ev- 
ery feeling and every movement within 
me; and that, with an exercise of power 
which I can neither describe nor compre 
hend, the same Gop who sits in the high- 


‘est Heaven, and reigns over the glories of 


the firmanent, is at my right hand, to give 
me every breath which I draw, andevery 
comfort which I enjoy.” | 


Directions for 
HOLY LIFB, 
By Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. 


1. The principal instrument or means 
of our perfection, is contained in this one 
expression of God to Abraham, “ Walk 
in my presence, and be thou perfect.” 

2. The presence of God calms the 
mind, gives sweet repose and quiet, even 


‘in the midst of our daily labours ; but 


’ 
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then we must be retigned:t to him without 
any reserve. 
3. When we have found God, there is | 


| ed, we shall quickly taste that pure joy, 
which God never fails to give a soul that. 
is free and disengaged from all er 


nothing worth looking for in men: We | affections. 


must then give up our very best friends, 
for the good friend isin the heart, the 


| 9. When we perceive in ourselves a 


strong and very eager desire after ang 


spouse who is jealous, and will have every | thing whatsoever, and find that our hu- 


thing else put out. 


time to love God, to draw near and enpoy 
his presence, to lift up our heart to him, 
or to adore him at the bottom of our heart, 
nor to make him an offering of what we 
do and suffer; for the very kingdom of 
God is within us, which nothing can mo- 
lest. 

5. When the hurry and distraction of 
the senses, and the rovings of the imagi- 


nation, hinder us from getting into a quiet | 


and composed frame of mind, let us at 


our wi'l, and the very desire of a compo- 
sure does in a manner prove a sufficient 
one. We must also turn our minds in- 
ward to God, and do whatsoever he would 
have us, with a pure and upright 1 inten- 
tion. 

6. We must endeavour from time to 
time to excite in us a desire to be devoted 
and resigned to God, with all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the soul; that is to 
say, to contemplate him with our mind 


and with our will to love him: Let us al- 


so desire that our senses may be consecra- | 


ted to him in all their operations. 


7. Let us take care we be not occupied 
too long, either outwardly or inwardly, 
about unprofitable things, which create 
such distractions both of heart and mind 
and draw them so much out of themselves, 
that it is with difficulty they can be 
brought again to be inward enough to find: 
God. 

8. As soon as we feel that some foreign 
ebject gives us pleasure and joy, let us 
withdraw our heart from it; and that the 
heart may not take up its rest in it, let us 
presently shew it its true object, and sov- 
ereign good, that is, God himself. If we 
are but faithful in ever so small a degree, 
to wean ourselves inwardly from the crea- 
tures, so as to hinder them from resting in 
the heart, which God has reserved to him- 


‘self, there to be honored, adored, and lov- |) 


| mour and inclination carries us too pre- 
4. It does not require a great deal of | 


'cipitately to do any thing, be it only to. 
| say something, to see an object, or go any. 
wh re, let us strive to moderate ourselv 
and request of God, that he would stay 
the precipitation of our thoughts, and the 
commotion we are under, because he has. 
said, that his Spirit abides not in hurry 
and commotion. 


10. Let us take great care we do not 
concern or busy ourselves too much with 


what others say and do, and that we let 


| it not too much into our minds, for it is a 
least calm ourselves by the integrity of | 


great cause and source of disturbance. 


11. As soon as we perceive what it is 
God requires of us, in any particular that 
presents itself, let us stick to that, and 
withdraw ourselves from every thing 
else: By that means we shall always pre- 
serve a freedom and evenness of soul, and 
shall cut off a great many needless things 


which incumber the mind, and hinder it 
from turning easily to God. 


12. An excellent means of keeping our- 


, |, selves in an inward quiet and freedom of 


| spirit, is, at the finishing of every action, 
to bound there all reflections arising from 
‘it, the respects and regards of self-love, 
| sometimes from vain joy, and sometimes 
| from grief, because this is one of our great- 
| est evils. Happy is the man who retains 


_ |. nothing in his mind but what is necessary, 


and who only thinks of cach thing just: 
when it is time tothink of it; so that it is 
rather God who excites the perception 
and idea of it, by an impression and dis- 
covery of his will, which we must per- 
form, than the mind’s being at the trouble 
to forecast and find it. 


13. Let us accustom ourselves to have 
our minds inwardly recollected in the day 
time, and during the course of our em- 
ployments, by looking singly to God: By 
that let us still all the commotions of our 
heart, as soon as we perceive it Cisturbed 
and moved. Let us forsake all pleasures 


which come rot from God, put away afl, 
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vain thoughts and wild imaginations, and 
speak no idle word. Let us seek God 
within us, and we shall infallibly find him, 
and with him, joy and peace. 

14. Inour outward occupations, let us 
be occupied more with God than all the 
rest. To dothem well, we must dothem 
as in his presence, and for his sake. At 
the sight of God’s majesty a calmness and 
serenity should possess the goul. One 
word of our Saviour’s, in time past, in- 
stantly calmed a boisterous and raging 
sea ;-and now one look of his towards us, 
and of ours towards him, should every 
day do the like. | 

15. We must often lift up our heart to 
God: He will purify, enlighten, and di- 
rect it. It was the daily practice-of. the 
holy prophet David: “I have set,” says 
he, “the Lord always before me.” Let 
us also frequently repeat to ourselves 
these beautiful expressions of the same 
prophet: “Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? There is none upon earth that I 
desire besides thee. God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion forever.” 

16. We need not stay for leisure hours 
to shut the door and retire, for the mo- 
ment in which we regret the want of re- 
tirement, is enough to bring us into it. 
We must turn our hearts towards God in 
a simple and familiar manner, and with 
great assurance. The most broken min- 
utes are good at all times, even when at 
meals, and when others are speaking. 
Unprofitable and tedious long stories and 
relations, instead of tiring may relieve us, 
by affording some interval of inward re- 
tirement. Thus all things turn to good to 
those who love God. 

17. We should often read such books 
as are fitting and proper for our state and 
condition; and in reading, frequently stop 
and make a pause, to give place to the 
spirit that inwardly draws the mind. Two 
or three plain and simple words, but full 
of the spirit of God, are the hidden man- 
na; and though we forget the words, yet 
they operate secretly, andthe soul is fed 
and nourished by them. 

18. We must endeavour to have a con- 
tinual correspondence and fellowship with 
God. Let us be persuaded that the most 


-is that of Christian perfection, which con- 


sists in the union of the soul with God; 
an union that includes in it all spiritual 
good; a familiarity with God so great 
that no two friends on earth converse of- 
tener together, nor with greater endear- 
ment, freedom, ease, and openness of 
heart ; a wonderful liberty of spirit, that 
raises us above all events and changes i 
life, and that frees us from the tyranny of 
human respect ; an extraordinary power 
for the well performing all our actions, 
and acquitting ourselves well in our em- 
ployments; a prudence truly Christian, 
in all our undertakings ; a peace and per- 
fect tranquility in all conditions; and in 
short, acontinual victory over se/f-dove, 
and our passions. 

19. This is the happy state to which 
we are called ; we whom God hath sepa- 
rated from the corruptions of this world. 
If we do not partake of these heavenly 
blessings, it is our own fault, since the 
spirit of God disposes and excites us con- 
tinually to aspire after them: but we re- 
sist him often, either by open repugnance 
or secret refusal, or for want of resolution 
and courage, or letting ourselves be de- 
ceived willingly, by the pretexts and ar- 
tifices of se/f-/ove, that begets in us abun- 
dance of mean indulgences and wrong 
managements. Let us no more be sedu- 
ced thereto, but, as saith the apostle— 
“walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil.” 


IMPORTANCE OF EXAMPLE. 


“The following story of Mr. Wilder- 
spin, illustrative of the importance of ex- 
ample in the education of children, is ta- 
ken from the ‘ American Journal of Edu- 
cation.’ 


“*¢ Here I will mention one circumstance 
which happened in the school, to show 
how necessary it is to teach by example 
as well as precept. Many of the chil- 
dren were in the habit of bringing mar- 
bles, tops, whistles, and other toys, to the 
school, which often caused much disturb- 
ance; for they would play with them in- 


profitable and desirable state in this life } Stead of attending to their lessons, and I 
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found it necessary to' forbid the children 


from bringing any thing of the kind. And 
after giving notice two or three times in 
the school, I told them that if any of them 
brought such things they would be taken 
away; in consequence of this several 
things fell into my hands, which I did not 
always think of returning, and among 
other things a whistle from a little boy, 
The child asked me for it as he was going 
home, but having several visiters at the 


time, I put the child off, telling him not to 


plague me, and he went home. I had | 


forgot the circumstance altogether, but | 
it appears the child did not; for some. 
time after this, while I was lecturing the 
children upon the necessity of telling the 
truth, and on the wickedness of stealing, 
the little fellow approached me, and said 
*hlease, sir, you stole my whistle.’—* Stole 
your whistle !’ said I, ‘did I not give it you | 
again?’ ‘No, teacher: 1 asked you for | 
it, and you would not give it to me.’—I | 
stood self-convicted, being accused in the | 
middle of my lecture, before all the chil- | 
dren, and really at a loss to know what | 
excuse to make; for I had mislaid the | 
whistle, and could not return it to the | 
child; I immediately gave the child a 
half-penny, and said all I could to persuade | 
the children it was not my intention tokeep 
it. However, I am satisfied that it has 
done more harm than I shall be able to 
repair for some time; for if we wish to 
teach children to be honest, we should 
never take any thing from them without 
returmng itagain. Indeed, persons hav- 
ing charge of children can never be too | 
cautious, and should on no account what- | 
_ever break a promise; for experience has | 
taught me that most children have good | 
memories; and if you once promise a 
thing and do not perform it, they will pay 
very little attention to what you say after- 
wards. Children are such excellent imi- 
tators that I have found they will not on- 
ly imitate the conduct, but even the voice 
and expression of the countenance’ ” 


~— 


“ Hebrew ladder of Benevolence —Mai- 
monides the celebrated Jewish Philoso- 
pher, in his work ‘ More Nebuhim,’ de- 


fines the duty of charity in the following 


admirable manner. There are, he says, 
eight degrees or steps in the duty of char- 
ity. 

“« The first, and lowest degree, is to 
give—but with reluctance or regret. 
This is the gift of the hand, but not of the 
heart. 

“*The second, is to give cheerfully, but 
not proportionately to the distress of the 
sufferer. 

“ The third, is to give cheerfully and 
proportionably, but not until we are solicit- 
ed. 

“«The fourth, is to give cheerfully, pro- 
portionably, and even unsolicited ; but to 
putin the poor man’s hand; thereby ex- 
citing in him the painful emotions of 
shame. 

“* The fifth is to give charity in such a 
way that the distressed may receive the 
bounty, and know their benefactors with- 
out being known tothem. Such was the 
conduct of some.of our ancestors, who 
used to tie up money in the corner of 
their cloaks, that the poor might take it 
unperceived. 

“¢ The sixth, which rises still higher, is 
to know the objects of our bounty but re- 
main unknown to them. Such was the 
conduct of those of our ancéstors who 
used to convey their charitable gifts into 
poor peoples dwellings, taking care that 
their own persons and names should re- 
main unknown. 

“* The seventh is still more meritorious, 
namely, to bestow charity in such a way 
that the benefactor may not know the re- 
lieved object nor they the name of their 
benefactor; as was done by our charitable 
forefathers during the existence of the 
Temple; for there was in that holy build- 
ding a place called the chamber of silence 
or inostentation ; wherein the good depos- 
ited secretly whatever their generous, 
hearts suggested, and from Which the 
most respectable poor families were main- 
tained with equal secrecy. 

“Lastly, the eighth and most meritori- 
ous of all is to anticipate charity by pre- 
venting poverty, namely, to assist the re- 
duced brother, either by a considerable 
gift or loan of money, or by teaching him 
a trade, or by putting him in the way of 
business, so that he may earn an honest 
livelihood and not be forced to the tlread- 
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ful alternative of holding up his hand for || 
charity ; and to this our holy law alludes 
when it says ‘ And ifthy brother be wax- | 
en poor and fallen in decay, then thou shalt | 


support him ; yea, though he be a stran- || presume, he thought he was sufficient} 
ger or a sojourner ; that he may live with | qualified for a priest, and could get } 


thee’—Levit. xxv. 35, Tis isthe high- | living by preaching and lay up somethin 
est step and the summit of charity’s gol- | besides. . 


den ladder’? ” While he stayed with us, he made sug 
great displays of Christian zeal and pie: 

as gained him all the credit he neede 
THE YOUNG DIVINE. and as long as he needed it. Before ¥ 


leftus he went to a store and bougi 
“Mr Eprror,—! have noticed in some 
ef your papers, accounts of the conduct of 
young men preparing for the ministry, | ona short credit. He then cleared 
that would be dishonourable to those of | go.and get his. own money,.and. woul 
the lowest rank in life, and that are well |}. ok soon and payoff all his debts 
calculated to show what kind of picty | 41+ has never since returned, nor mn 
some of these young men possess. Anin- | 5... cent of his contracts. We ha 
‘stance has occurred in the parish, where heard from him two or three times sing 
T now live, that I deem worthy of notice, |. went away, and were informed that 
and which may serve further to convince || going Nhe 
the public that all . “ 
greatrate. How much is praye! 
characters to occupy such a station. ' and preaching will do, any one can tell 


“About five or six years ago, there |) well as the writer of this.”—Reformer. 
eame a young student from the eastern part 


of New-York, and got in with the priest = — 
of our parish to. study divinity. He then MISCELLANIA. 
went to one of his deacons who lived near aol 
; | After the death of the Apostle 
: by, and agreed to pay him cash for board. | Christianity was chiefly prepasted ie 
: The deacon boarded him about eighteen | Gentile converts, and among idolatroul 
| weeks for the promise of one dollar per | 


| nations. ‘The Gentiles, although they em 

week. The young student appeared so braced the Christian religion, yet retainegy 
pious and godly, and prayed and exhorted | 
the riptures e system 
poke nightly of his piety. *Heard | their own vulgar prejudices; by 

the deacon’s wife say that he was the | means the pure doctrine of the Gospdil 
Most pious and man she ever saw, | was grossly corrupted. The Jews, coniy 
y | y 


cessary word, nor let a smile play on her | With them their prejudices, and contriby 
lips in his presence, for fear of reproof | uted their part towards giving a_fals 
P P Shade to many parts of the New Testa) 


ment. Add to this, many ambitious an@ 

After’ staying the above time with the | designing men useful 

to make some er erations for per 

deacon withows paying. thing, | sonal benefit. The Roman Catholic sys} 
this young divine then went to another | t 

em appears to be a heterogeneous mass 

place, not far off, and got in to board | made up of these several ingredients 

again for the promise of one dollar per 


And when error assumes the garb 
week,—cash to be paid soon. At the truth, takes its stand among the article 


same time he pretended much surprise || in a confession of faith, receives the sanc- 
that his friends had not turned some part | tion of an ecclesiastical council and is con 


place sixteen wecks, during which ti 

he was very earnest in studying divinit 
in prayer and exhortation, and preache 
some few lectures, By this time, 


. tinually insisted on as.constituting some of 
of his property into cash and sent it on to | the essential doctrines of the Gospel ; i! 
him before, to enable him to pay his con- | 


tracts-—[¢ stayed at this new boarding | 


is no easy matter for an individual to rise 
above the force of education, and the in: 


i 
| ti 
P 
| 
% 
i that che Ane pnne. | verted to hristianity, Drought alot 
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fluence of associated feelings, and stem the || The Boston Recorder states that “ten 
tide of popular opinion. years are occupied in obtaining a regular 


«¢ Among the many unscriptural doc- 
trines, that have been taught in the suc- 
cessive ages of Christianity, the following 
Will be found to hold a conspicuous place. 
The supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope; transubstantiation; the consecra- 
tion of the host ; purgatory ; transmigra- 
tion; the worship of images; offering 
prayers for the dead ; praying to the vir- 
gin Mary : hereditary depravity ; all un- 
regenerate men sinning continually by 
necessary consequence ; the imputation 
of moral actions; the death of Christ a 
vicarious sacrifice ; the doctrine of satis- 
faction ; the trinity ; the worship of a tri- 
une God ; infant sprinkling ; eternal elec- 
tion and reprobation; God has decreed 
whatsoever comes to pass; the doctrine 
of necessity; the perseverence of the 
saints. ‘These have all, at different pe- 
riods of the Christian era, passed for di- 
vine truths and important doctrines of the 
Gospel. Some of them were rejected by 
the Reformers, and others retained.’ ” 


[Clough’s discourse. 


“The gift, of reason itself, that most in- 
estimable of our intelectual gifts, would 
have been truly, if nothing more had been 
added to it, a feri/ous acquisition, to be- 
ings not absolutely incap«ble of error, 
since there are pointson which a single 
mistake, if there had been no opportumty 
of repairing it, would be fatal, not to our 
happiness merely, but to our very exist- 
tence. On these points, however, Nature 
has not left us toa power so fallible, and 
to indolence, which might forget to exer- 
cise even this feeble power. She has 
given us principles which do not err, and 
which operate without the necessity of 
any effort on our part. In the wildest 
speculative errors, into which we may be 
led, there is a voice within, which speaks, 
indeed, only in a whisper, but in a whis- 
per of omnipotence, at which the loud 
voice that led us astray is  still,—thus 
operating on our mind, asthe secret irre- 
sistible influence of gravitation operates 
on our body, preserving it, amid all the 
disorder and irreguiarity of its spontane- 
ous motions, still attached to that earthly 

ome which has been prepared with ev- 
ery bountiful provision for our temporary 
residence.”—[ Brown’s Philosophy. 


_ By alate Number of the “ New-York 
Observer,” an orthodoxpzper, it appears 
that.a handsome fremium is offered for 
the dest written tract, to induce people to 
give large sums of money by will, bequest, 
or other donations; forthe benefit of mis- 
‘upnary,and Tract Societies.” — Reformer. 


education for the ministry”! Wher we 
reflect that the grace of God is all suffi- 
cient, and the only means by which a 
minister of the gospel can be made, we 
can but be astonished at the strange in- 
fatuation of mankind. Half the time and 
a seventh of the money thus spent, would 
make a good carpenter or sh»emaker—a 
much more useful citizen, than any mere 
letter-learned minister. It is thus that 
the people give away large sums to form 
characters, which have ever been the 
pest of true Christianity, by exciting dis- 
sentions, and persecutions, 
about creeds, forms, and ceremonies; and 
whose insatiable cry for money ! money! 
is heard in every quarter of the United 
States; by which to exalt themseives, 
and forge chains for the donors. 


In the year 1824, it appears that 239 
men and 132 women committed suicide 
in France, being a diminution of 19 in 
number. The greatness of the number is 
openly attributed to the gambling-tables, 
the /ottery, and the houses of debauch 
kept up by the government for the sake 
of the profit derived from them, with the 
distress that inevitably follows those whe 
become their dupes. 

“ Superstition—The Mahometans of 
the present day are divided into seventy- 
two sects; but the method of washing is 
one of the grand points of schism between 
the partizans of Omar and the followers 
of Ali. 

“ Suppose two Mahometans to meet on 
a journey ; and to accost each other with 
brotherly affection. The hour of prayer 
arrives: one begins his ablutions at his 
fingers, the other at the elbow, and in- 
stantly they are mortal enemies.” 

Volney’s Ruins, fi. 339. 


“«The present age has been distin- 
guished not only by its thousands of benefi- 
cent institutions, but by many useful dis- 
coveries. Among the latter the safety- 
lamp has been justly celebrated. But this 
invention for preserving the lives of col- 
liers by preventing the fatal explosion of 
the fire-damp, is far less important than 
the discovery of a political safety-lamp for 
adjusting the disputes of nations. Such a 
discovery has actually been made, and its 
efficacy has been tried by Great Britain 
and the United States. hen their last 
treaty of peace was formed, some points 
of dispute were deferred, and arrange- 
ments were made for their adjustment a! 


commissioners,—or, Im case 
| eir disagreement, by an umpire mrutual-- 
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ly chosen. The appointed commissioners 
failed of agreeing on some of the disputed 
uestions—these have been referred to 
the Emperor Alexander, as the umpire, 
and his decisions have been announced by 
each of the governments concerned. By 
this experiment it has been proved, that 
nati controversies can be settled with- 
outaresorttoarms. For ifdisputesarising 
out of war may be thus adjusted, so may 
those which precede hostilities, and which 
have heretofore been made occasions of 
war.’”—[ The Friend of Peace. 


“ Law Religion—A man is now living 
in Westbrook, by the name of Adam 
Barbour, who had his darge bible sold at 
auction, in the time of the Revolution, 
(while the town was called Falmouth,) 
to pay ministerial taxes. The holy book 
was purchased by one Enoch Freeman, 
who is also living. There are several 
others who witnessed the sale ; as also of 
his saddle, which was sold at the same 
time. 

«“ Another man in this town, by the name 
of John Millett was Png for having 
been absent from public worship, for four 
Sundays. But he got the fine remitted, 
by provingthathe could not attend and be 
decent or comfortable ; for, his only coat 
had been previously attached and sold to 
pay his minister tax. As Millet wasa 
very poor man, the court decided that he 
should be excused from a fine and have 
his coat returned, provided he would at- 
tend church ! 

“Would it not be well to have these 
facts transmitted to posterity as a solemn 
warning to those who are lusting after a 
law religion ?”—[Ch. Intell. 


“ New Catechism for children—In a 
Catechism for children, published by 
Gilbert M‘Masters, A. M., Pastor of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Danes- 
burg, New-York, are the following ques- 
tions and answers: 

«¢ Question. Has Christ. provided a 
government for his Church? 

“* Answer. Yes; he is the God of or- 


der. 

“¢Q, What form of Church government 
is EXCLUSIVELY OF DIVINE AUTHORITY? 
- 4, The PREsBYTERIAN form. 

“*O, Who are the officers of Christ’s 
appointment in his Church ? 

“«4,. Ministers, Ruling Elders, and 
Deacons. 

«*Q. In what judicatories should these 
on meet for the transaction of busi- 
ness 


= 


“* 4. In Congregational, Presbyterial, 
and Synodical judicatories” Ch. Ing. 


‘FOR THE BEREAN. 


The following lines were addressed to the 
Calith Huroun Ahaschid, by Tbraham 
Ben Adham—a Hermit of Syria. 


Religion’s gem can ne’er adorn, 
The flimsy robe by pleasure worn; 
Its feeble texture soon would tear, 
And give her jewels to the air. 


Thrice happy they, who seek the abode 
Of peace and pleasure, with their God : 
Whe spurn this world, its joys dispise, 
And grasp at bliss beyond the skies, : 
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